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THE WORLD TODAY 
Volume IX No.4 April 1953 


Notes of the Month 


The New Soviet Government 

WHEN the news of Stalin’s fatal illness was released, there was 
naturally much speculation both as to his successor and as to the 
effects of the change of leadership. The first question was solved 
within a day of his death when G. M. Malenkov became Premier. 
The second will probably remain open for some time to come. 

The changes in State and Party administration, far greater than 
had been expected by the outside world, were announced swiftly 
and—on the surface—with great firmness. It is possible that these 
matters had been discussed and decided some time beforehand. 
There is, however, little evidence that Malenkov seized power by 
forcing a defeat on his ‘rivals’. He had been singled out, and prob- 
ably briefed, by the ‘great leader and teacher’ himself when in 
place of Stalin he presented the report for the Party at the rgth 
Congress in October 1952. It is much more likely that the new set- 
up is a compromise between him and his colleagues reached at the 
crucial moment of the master’s death in face of the complete un- 
certainty as to the country’s and the world’s reactions. 

Two main themes dominated all proclamations and announce- 
ments emanating from Moscow between Stalin’s death and 
funeral: for the outside world there was the professed desire for 
peace, coupled with statements on Russia’s preparedness for 
defence; for the Soviet people, the assurance that the Party leader- 
ship was in firm and reliable hands, and the appeal to rally even 
closer around it. Subsidiary themes were the wooing of ‘the great 
Chinese people’, and the promise of a further improvement in the 
material and cultural well-being of the Soviet masses. ‘The urgency 
and emphasis with which the first two themes were pursued forced 
ipon an attentive observer the impression that their mainspring 
was a great anxiety and uncertainty as to what was going to happen 
without the domineering and restraining authority of the ‘teacher 
ind leader’. This anxiety—rightly or wrongly—is probably not 
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yet over. All the changes undertaken reflect the necessity felt for 
concentration of power, centralization of administration, and 
tightening up of controls. Questions of promotion or demotion 
would seem to play a small part, changes of personnel being dic- 
tated mainly by political and administrative expediency. They ap- 
pear to be, on the whole, emergency measures of a conservative 
nature, making for steadiness, rather than spectacular and revo- 
lutionary steps taken by a usurper of power. 

To assist Malenkov, four First Deputy Chairmen of the Council 
of Ministers are appointed: Beria, Molotov, Bulganin, and 
Kaganovich. Jointly they will form the Presidium of the Council, 
i.e., the inner Cabinet. L. P. Beria has been re-appointed head of 
the M.V.D., the Ministry of International Affairs, which, as at 
the beginning of the Russo-German war, is now once more fused 
with the Ministry of State Security (the two Ministries were split 
in 1946). V. M. Molotov is again Foreign Minister, a post he held 
from 1939 to 1949, through the Stalin-Hitler Pact, the war-time 
alliance with the West, and the first phase of the cold war. His first 
deputies are A. Ya. Vyshinsky and Ya. A. Malik. A further deputy 
is V. V. Kuznetsov, ex-Chairman of the Trade Union Council, 
simultaneously appointed Soviet Ambassador to China. This 
appointment no doubt stresses the importance attached to re- 
lations with China, just as that of Vyshinsky as permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations probably reflects the desire to 
have an experienced top-level man at that post. Marshal N. A. 
Bulganin has been re-appointed Minister of Defence (Army and 
Navy). He was previously chosen for this post in 1947, to succeed 
Stalin, and relinquished it in 1949 in favour of Marshal A. M. 
Vasilievsky, now one of his deputies. (The other is Marshal G. K. 
Zhukov, after the war said to have been somewhat in disgrace). 
Only L. M. Kaganovich, the able organizer and administrator of 
industry and transport, holds no other official post. 

The appointments to the Council of Ministers, the ‘highest 
executive and administrative’ State organ—constitutionally a 
prerogative of the Supreme Soviet (the ‘highest organ of State 
power’ )-—were the result of a decision signed on 6 March jointly 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party, the Council 
of Ministers, and the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. It was implicitly admitted to be an emergency measure 
‘to ensure the uninterrupted and correct leadership of the whole 
life of the country’ in order to prevent ‘any kind of disarray and 
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panic’. But recommendations for changes were also made in 
regard to the Supreme Soviet itself, and were subsequently 
adopted at a hastily convoked session. N. M. Shvernik, who be- 
came nominal head of the country in 1946 after Kalinin’s death, 
has now ceded his place to the seventy-two-year-old Marshal 
K. E. Voroshilov. As President of the Supreme Soviet the latter 
will accept the credentials of foreign envoys and ambassadors, 
present orders and medals, and sign decrees. 

As to changes in the Party administration, they are completely 
arbitrary and amount to an undoing of the 19th Congress’s 
decisions, when a Presidium of thirty-six members and candidates 
replaced the old Politbureau. The Presidium will now consist of 
ten members (Malenkov, Beria, Molotov, Voroshilov, Khrusch- 
chev, Bulganin, Kaganovich, Mikoyan, Saburov, Pervukhin) and 
four candidates (Shvernik, Ponomarenko, Melnikov, Bagirov)— 
all, but for a few exceptions, people of the Stalinist ‘old guard’. 
Apart from Malenkov there are only three other secretaries— 
S. D. Ignatiev, P. N. Pospelov, editor of Pravda, and N. N. 
Shatalin, who will be replaced by L. I. Brezhnev as head of the 
political department of the Navy. N. F. Khrushchev, who at one 
time played a prominent part in the Ukraine and was later first 
Secretary of the Moscow region, is to concentrate on work for the 
Central Committee of the Party.! 

The trend towards greater concentration, reflected in the aboli- 
tion of the Bureaux of the Council of Ministers and the Party 
Presidium, is even more marked in the economic and cultural 
administration. ‘The merger of whole groups of related ministries 
and State Committees is envisaged: from over fifty their number 
(and consequently that of the full Council of Ministers) has 
diminished to some twenty odd. Among the newly formed organs 
are the Ministry of Internal and External Trade, headed by A. I. 
Mikoyan, the able business man and one-time admirer of American 
factory methods, who was released from his duties as Foreign 
Trade Minister in 1949; the Ministry of Machine Building; 
the Ministry of Transport and Heavy Machine Building Industry; 
and the Ministry of Power Stations and Electrical Industry. 

The almost inevitable result of the merger of industrial minis- 
tries, equally affecting light industry and the metallurgical, timber, 
food, and other industries, will be an identical fusion of the trade 


: ‘On 20 March he was appointed Secretary-General of the Party in place of 
Malenkov. 
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unions, since these are built on the industrial and not on the trade 
principle. It is probably because of this new upheaval ahead that 
the sixty-five-year-old Shvernik has been recalled to become 
Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. In 
1930 he was appointed its Secretary-General and later Chairman; 
during the war he headed a trade union delegation to Britain. 

Alternate splits and mergers are not a new phenomenon in 
Soviet economic life, but since the war the trend had been to- 
wards a certain dispersal and decentralization which, in 1948, had 
even affected Gosplan. This trend has now been reversed, and 
Gosplan is to incorporate the two State Supply Committees set up 
at that time. The new Chairman is G. P. Kosychenko, not known 
of in the West. A new Ministry of Culture under P. K. Pono- 
marienko is to include higher education, art, radio, and printing, 
as well as the State Labour Reserves. No doubt the aim is greater 
co-ordination and efficiency, as well as stricter control. Much 
overlapping overhead expenditure will also be saved by these re- 
organizations. It remains to be seen whether the people or the 
armed forces will benefit from the savings. 


The Chinese Election Law 

THE remarkable success of the elections in India in the winter 
of 1951-2 made it difficult for any Asian country to delay much 
longer the holding of elections if it was not to admit to administra- 
tive inefficiency or to a lack of popular support. It was therefore 
to be expected that China, which competes with India for the 
ideological leadership of Asia, would make at least a show of hold- 
ing free elections. Hitherto the supreme authority in China has 
been, in theory, the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference (CPPCC). This met once, in 1949, to approve the ‘Com- 
mon Programme’, to pass the Organic Law, and to elect the 
Central People’s Government Council in which was vested the 
power of exercising State authority. Between meetings the remain- 
ing functions of the CPPCC rested with its National Committee, 
which in turn acted through a Standing Committee. In the local 
field there were ‘Conferences of All Circles’. 

Article 2 of the Organic Law stated that ‘the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China is a Government of the People’s Con- 
gress system based on the principle of democratic centralism’. On 
24 December 1952 the Communist Party submitted to the Stand- 
ing Committee of the CPPCC a proposal to establish an All-China 
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Congress and local congresses; the proposal was endorsed unani- 
mously. On 13 January 1953 the Government Council met, 
announced that the All-China Congress would be convened ‘to 
establish a Constitution, ratify the basic outlines of China’s Five- 
Year Plan of construction, and elect a new Central People’s 
Government’, and set up two committees, one under Mao to draft 
a Constitution, the other under Chou to draft an election law. On 
11 February the Government Council passed a law for the election 
of People’s Congresses at the lower levels in 1953 and for the sub- 
sequent convening of an All-China Congress. 

Article 4 of the law provides that ‘every citizen . . . who has 
reached the age of eighteen shall have the right to elect and to be 
elected, irrespective of nationality or race, sex, profession, social 
origin, religious belief, education, property holdings, or length of 
residence.’ Article 5, however, denies these rights to members of 
‘the landlord class’, and to ‘counter-revolutionaries’ and ‘others 
who have been deprived of political rights according to law’. 
Article 7 provides that ‘the people’s armed forces and Chinese 
overseas may conduct separate elections’, and subsequent articles 
provide for the election of delegates from the armed forces to each 
People’s Congress at all levels. A series of articles provides for 
special representation for the ‘minority nationalities’ in local con- 
gresses and for 150 minority representatives in the All-China 
Congress, this being rather more than their numbers would entitle 
them to if equality of representation was aimed at. Inequality of 
representation is however deliberately ensured, especially as be- 
tween peasants and industrial workers: Articles 11, 14, and 16 
provide for heavy weightage for urban and industrial areas as 
against rural areas in the county, provincial, and municipal 
congresses. In the All-China Congress the weightage is even 
greater: it is elected by the congresses of the provinces, the munici- 
palities and minority nationality areas directly under the central 
Government, the armed forces, the Chinese overseas, and the 
industrial municipalities with a population of over 500,000 directly 
under the provincial governments. These last appear to get more 
than a double vote since they are already over-represented in the 
provincial congresses. In addition, by Article 20, while the 
provinces only elect one delegate to the All-China Congress for 
every 800,000 people, these large industrial municipalities and 
the municipalities under the Central Government elect one dele- 
gate for every 100,000 people. 
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At the lowest levels the delegates are directly elected. At the 
higher levels election is by the lower-level congresses. But while 
at the higher levels election is by secret ballot, at the lower levels 
it is carried out at ‘election meetings’ where election ‘may be 
done by a show of hands, or by secret ballot,’ while ‘electors who 
are unable to write . . . may ask other electors to record the votes 
for them’; in India successful efforts were made by the use of 
symbols to enable the illiterate to cast their votes themselves in 
secret. Article 47 provides that parties or individuals may put 
forward lists of candidates, and Article 51 that electors may vote 
for the lists or ‘any other electors they choose’. 

The key to the elections would appear to be the election com- 
mittees. The central election committee is presided over by Liu 
Shao-chi, the Communist Party’s party manager. It is empowered 
not only ‘to direct and supervise’ the elections but also ‘to deal 
with . . . charges against those who commit illegal practices in the 
course of the elections and to decide on final measures to be taken’. 
The lesser election committees have similar duties in their re- 
spective spheres, and the lowest have amongst other things ‘to 
convene and conduct the election meetings’. The Communist 
leaders clearly have little doubt of the results of elections con- 
ducted under this law. On 13 January Mao remarked that con- 
ditions for such an election were ripe ‘with . . . the people of all 
walks of life organized throughout the . . . the country’, and 
concluded that ‘the Government based on thesystem of People’s 
Congresses will still be a united front Government’. 


Germany and the Treaties 


ON 19 March the Bundestag voted for ratification of the Bonn 
Conventions ending Allied Occupation and of the treaty establish- 
ing the European Defence Community. After Easter these 
treaties will go to the Bundesrat, in which the Government is not 
yet certain of a majority. It is possible that a ruling by the Con- 
stitutional Court may once again be sought before they can be 
signed by the President. But ratification by the Bundestag, after 
long delay, marks an important step forward, and also, incidentally, 
lends particular interest to the first two articles in this issue, 
which are the outcome of an invitation to a leading member of 
the Federal Government and a representative of the S.P.D. Op- 
position to put before an English audience their respective views 
on Germany’s place in Europe. 
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Motives and Methods of European 
Integration 


A German Government View 


Art the present time throughout Europe and the free world men 
are engaged in far-reaching and anxious deliberations as to how 
the responsible Governments can best preserve the prosperity, 
freedom, and security of their nations. In Germany this discussion 
is particularly animated because her geographical situation and the 
post-war partition of the country bring home to every individual 
citizen the fact that his own personal existence is threatened in 
different ways. The present article will attempt to indicate why it 
is that Germany must seek the solution of her problems in partner- 
ship with other nations. On her own she cannot regain her unity, 
attain economic prosperity, or protect the freedom of her citizens 
and the integrity of her territory; in other words, alone she can 
find no security. 

The symptoms and needs which manifest themselves in Ger- 
many are met with in other European countries too, but in Ger- 
many they are more sharply accentuated. The motives and methods 
of her foreign policy may perhaps best be understood by an analysis 
of the reasons which have led her to support the cause of European 
integration. 

First it is necessary to recall how twice in this century Germany’s 
attempts to pursue a self-centred policy resulted in isolation and 
defeat. After each of the world wars disappointment led to 
nihilist trends; but whereas in the 1930s this nihilism was fol- 
lowed by an excessive nationalism, after 1945 the quest for some 
new and positive goal led to the recognition of a new factor— 
European unity. 

A variety of reasons, political, cultural, and economic, some 
based on past association and some on new factors in the present 
industrial age, have caused this ideal to appeal to the free nations 
of Europe. Yet another motive at the present time is, of course, the 
need for common defence in the face of a common danger. 

[In Germany, owing to her special position, these motives made 
themselves felt with particular force and vigour. Germans, 
irrespective of their political views, are virtually convinced that 
they can find a better future only within a larger community. This 
conviction is the fruit of painful experience gained within the 
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short span of a man’s life. Germany’s work for European unity is 
thus, in her view, not a ladder which one climbs up to reach a 
good firm position and which, the object once achieved, can then 
be kicked away. It seems to her that there exists a harmony be- 
tween national and European interests in the light of which any 
attempt at hegemony appears senseless. This concord of interests 
furnishes a guarantee of the permanence and durability of the 
efforts towards European integration and, beyond that, towards 
co-operation throughout the free world. 

In the workshop of European co-operation three ‘dimensions 
an integration’ have to be taken into account: intensity, extension, 
and time. 

Intensity signifies here the closeness of co-operation, carrying 
with it a definite degree of renunciation of sovereignty. Since, 
however, these sovereign rights do not vanish from the earth, 
they become vested in a new joint body, the supra-national com- 
munity. The basis of international co-operation is that several 
partners should jointly pursue some representative interest. In an 
earlier type of international co-operation the principle of unanimity 
governs the body formed to pursue this interest; this amounts to 
equality in voting rights, where every State remains its own judge 
in the question as to whether and to what extent its interest is 
identical with that of the community. A right of veto is the result. 
In international associations of this kind sovereignty always 
remains inviolate. 

But there is also the type of supra-national organization which 
has come to the fore on the Continent after the second World 
War. In the Council of Europe and its Consultative Assembly a 
compromise between international and supra-national co-opera- 
tion obtains. The principles both of unanimity and of equality of 
votes have been abandoned in the Consultative Assembly. There 
are majority decisions, and the number of delegates from the 
various member States is unequal. A system of that kind is feasible 
only if a collective interest is recognized as being of such transcend- 
ing importance that it prevails in any conflict with lesser national 
interests. There is thus a readiness to sacrifice a representative 
national interest to an obvious collective interest because the pre- 
dominant significance of the latter for the national existence is 
recognized. It is this train of thought which logically requires the 
majority decision and the surrender of the veto. In the Council of 
Europe, however, the Assembly has only advisory functions. This 
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means that the collective interest has not been given the same value 
in the case of all the States represented in the Council of Europe. 
The risk involved in equipping the Assembly with real powers 
seemed to many to be too great. Consequently the principle of 
unanimity applies in all major questions. This is obvious in the 
case of the Committee of Ministers. 

Even a brief glance at the Council of Europe will show that the 
extension in space of the association is in inverse proportion to its 
intensity. The looser the tie, the larger is the circle of participants. 
But the greater, too, is the danger of disintegration, and the less 
the certainty that the problems which arise can be mastered. 

In the supra-national institutions, on the other hand—the 
Coal and Steel Community, the European Defence Community, 
and the plan for a political community—by a renunciation of 
national sovereignty the degree of intensity has been heightened. 
In the Coal and Steel Assembly the principle of weighted votes 
also applies. But this Assembly has powers of control. As a con- 
trolling organ it not only makes recommendations, as does the 
Strasbourg Assembly, but it makes decisions as well. It can, for 
example, compel the resignation of the executive, in this case the 
High Authority, by a vote of non-confidence. The High Authority 
itself—a purely executive organ with comparatively far-reaching 
powers—is ‘completely integrated’, to use the new functional 
language of European integration. That is to say, it has a direct 
European responsibility, it permits of no national division, and 
its members must not accept instructions from national Govern- 
ments. The powers of the legislature have, as far as possible, been 
laid down jointly by the national Governments in one great 
enactment: the treaty on the Coal and Steel Community. The 
Council of Ministers, lastly, has obvious similarities with a Second 
Chamber. Its chief instrument of action is the majority decision. 
Decisions requiring unanimity are the exception. But even in the 
case of these exceptions there can be seen a desire to overcome the 
possible use of the veto. Article 10 of the Schuman Treaty illus- 
trates this point. The designation of the members of the High 
\uthority is to be by unanimous agreement. But if, for example, 
a Government has used its right of veto with respect to two 
successive candidates in the case of an individual designation, 
inother Government may refer the matter to the Court, and the 
Court may declare the veto null and void if it considers it abusive. 
‘lere is clear evidence of an endeavour to overcome the principle 
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of the veto by the Community’s corporate sense of justice. Not 
every objection, but only the justified objection of a member State 
prevents a decision. But precisely what constitutes a ‘justified’ 
objection will be decided in accordance with criteria determined 
by the interests of the community. 

It is interesting that in the case of the European Defence Com- 
munity the degree of intensity, that is, of renunciation of sove- 
reignty, appears to be slightly less than in the case of, say, the 
Coal and Steel Community. It is in the nature of things that in the 
sphere of defence the legislative act, namely the treaty itself, could 
not provide equally for all conceivable vicissitudes, as was possible 
in the field of coal and steel. Consequently the Council of Ministers, 
the institution in which the Governments are represented, is in a 
stronger position in relation to the Commissariat, which here takes 
the place of the High Authority in the Schuman Plan. 

On the other hand, judging by the existing drafts, it would seem 
that in the projected political community there will be a certain 
curtailment of the powers of the Council of Ministers, which in 
this case will become a genuine Second Chamber. The drafts 
would retain the principle of unanimity, and thus, too, the possi- 
bility of a veto, only in a very few cases of cardinal importance, 
for instance in the definition by the Council of Ministers of funda- 
mental aims of foreign policy. 

The degree of integration achieved thus finds expression in a 
genuine transfer of sovereignty, in the majority principle—that is, 
in the renunciation of the veto—in the weighting of votes, and in 
the provisions of the attributes of a sovereign community organ- 
ized on a democratic basis, with two Chambers, an executive, and 
a Court. This degree of integration is slightly diminished by the 
principle of unanimity which prevails in a few important matters. 

Coming now to the problem of the extension in space of European 
co-operation, let us first recall the inverse proportion of the 
organizations’ intensity to their extensiveness. Not only are the 
extensive communities less intensive and the less extensive ones 
more intensive, but there also exists a vast range of shades be- 
tween extreme cohesion and extreme looseness. Where a solution 
involving the maximum of intensity, in other words a supra- 
national organization, has been achieved, the possibility exists for 
a great variety of gradations in co-operating and liaison, from the 
compact nucleus to the extreme periphery. The problem is, in 
fact, to use the new European terminology, one of ‘association’. 
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This category of thought is not alien to Anglo-Saxons and 
Germans. German jurisprudence and political science are familiar 
with federal principles, recognizing between the two extremes of 
‘full power’ and ‘no power at all’ an infinite number of stages and 
shades which reflect the political organization that has shaped our 
political existence for many centuries. The United Kingdom—as 
its name suggests—is acquainted with similar conceptions. The 
British Commonwealth may also be taken as an example of the 
way of thinking here under discussion. 

Association, too, provides the pattern for the relationship which 
Britain can establish with the supra-national commuunities. 
Basically, British policy has for a long time past concerned itself 
with the co-ordination of the different European elemerts. 
Through centuries it has been Britain’s endeavour to prevent any 
single State from achieving hegemony on the Continent, and to 
construct a European balance of power. Perhaps it is not too rash to 
draw a parallel between the European balance of power and 
European integration. 

To Britain, too, it cannot be a matter of indifference that a 
United Europe can contribute, on a world-wide scale, to the 
maintenance of the political balance of power. It is a matter for 
common agreement that Europe can be conceived only as a com- 
munity of equals and of free men, in which the strong should 
help the weak but where no one nation is to predominate. 

British participation in the European development is ardently 
desired by all responsible people in Germany. The British sense of 
proportion can make an essential and happy contribution to the 
work of European co-operation. The empirical way of thinking 
and the empirical method of the British would prevent the con- 
tinental European—who likes to aspire to theoretical perfection— 
from falling victim to what the Americans would call perfection- 
ism. Finally, British experience in dealing with problems of world 
policy can only be of advantage to continental Europe. 

\s far as the European supra-national organizations are con- 
cerned, the development of associative links with States or groups 
of States is only at the beginning. New conceptions and new pat- 
terns will have to be evolved. All the same, some interesting and 
very promising beginnings have already been made. The contact 
of the European Defence Community with N.A.T.O. on the one 
nand and with Great Britain on the other, established by means of 
the Paris Protocols, is an example of this. The Coal and Steel 
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Community furnishes other examples. As regards its executive, 
Joint Committee has been set up, consisting of members of the 
High Authority and members of the British Mission to that 
Authority. This Joint Committee has a joint secretariat whose 
members are appointed partly by the British Delegation and partly 
by the High Authority. So far, practical work within the Joint 
Committee has been carried on by three working groups charged 
respectively with problems of productive capacity and its develop. 
ment, of workmen’s housing, and of supply and demand. Among 
the subjects which are to be treated by these working groups are 
exchange of information, either on the basis of special question- 
naires or on a permanent basis; studies concerning the compar- 
ability of statistical definitions; and exchanges of views on im- 
provements to be made in the supply of coking coal. 

Yet another example offered by the Coal and Steel Community 
is the proposal made by M. Monnet, the President of the High 
Authority, that the Parliament of the Coal and Steel Community 
and the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe should 
hold joint meetings from time to time. 

The method of association permits of any degree of co-opera- 
tion, whether it be a mere comparison of views, or the exchange 
of information, or even the execution of joint decisions. Through 
association, not only can the whole of Europe be included, but the 
necessary links with the rest of the free world can be established, 
as is shown by the appointment of an American mission to the 
High Authority of the Schuman Plan and by the contact initiated 
between the E.D.C. and N.A.T.O. 

The third dimension of European integration—time—can be 
viewed under two aspects: as a power to which we must yield, and 
as an instrument which we can use. It was the time factor which 
hastened the establishment of the European Defence Community. 
M. Robert Schuman has rightly said that the Defence Community 
should really have marked the final phase in the development; but 
the anxiety that it might otherwise be too late forced its sponsors 
to act sooner. 

On the other hand, time is a constantly moving vehicle to which 
we entrust our thoughts and decisions. It is up to us to decide at 
what moment and with what luggage we enter this perpetuum 
mobile. We can get in and load up everything all at once and ‘com- 
mend it’, as the somewhat pathetic saying is, ‘to the broad stream 
of history’. But we can also proceed step by step and determine 
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' not only the length and rhythm of our steps but also their order of 
' sequence as circumstance may require. That is the less perfection- 


ist, the more elastic, perhaps the more politically-minded, the 
wiser solution, and it is in fact the method adopted in European 
affairs. Rome, too, was not built in a day. The choice of the 
moment for making a particular move marks the main point of 
intersection with the domestic policy of the countries concerned. 
Domestic policy will, for example, often set limits to a speeding- 
up, desirable in itself, of the development or implementation of a 
given project. In the realm of domestic policy, there is likely to 
exist a greater readiness in the economic sphere to take into 
account the necessities arising in a compact and approximately 
predictable field than is found in the political or military spheres, 
where emotions, memories, and deep-rooted habits constitute 
imponderable factors difficult to assess. To limit or to eliminate 
these factors again requires time. 

Conversely, considerations of domestic policy can speed up the 
European development, especially where public opinion tends 
strongly towards the achievement of European objectives, or 
where a certain European solution is demanded by strong ele- 
ments in domestic policy as a prerequisite for another solution (for 
example, the political community as a prerequisite of the Defence 
Community). These tendencies become visible in the parlia- 
mentary situation at a given moment and in the majorities for or 
against this or that project which, it must be remembered, always 
requires parliamentary approval for its realization. ‘This pheno- 
menon can be observed most clearly where the Constitution of a 
country provides for a less stable executive. But the problem 
exists everywhere. To sum up, then: the third dimension is not 
to be ignored. The European structures cannot be projected on 
one plane as on a drawing-board; they have been placed in the 
deep perspective of history. 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate the significance of the 
time factor in the European field, bringing out the passive as well 
is the active role of the politician in relation to it. In December 
1950, when the Atlantic Council met in Brussels, the question of 
Germany’s participation in the defence of Europe was discussed. 
(he reason that this question arose was because the outbreak of 
war in Korea proved once again that Bolshevism had not re- 
nounced its aggressive aims. The North Atlantic Council came to 
the conclusion that German participation would materially 
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strengthen the defence of the free world without altering it; 
defensive character. Confronted with the question of the shape 
which the German contribution should take, the idea was put for- 
ward in Paris, and accepted in the Federal Republic, that the 
question of joint defence, too, should be given a European answer. 
In this context the special factors underlying the Franco-German 
relationship played a considerable part. 

In the sphere of coal and steel, important though it was, a 
beginning was easier than in the political or military sphere. But 
the architects of the Schuman Plan knew very well that this first 
step would of necessity lead to others; that very soon the need for 
co-ordination of measures of social policy and of trade and trans- 
port tariffs would arise, to mention only a few examples; that, 
furthermore, co-operation in the field of heavy industry would 
soon produce signs of a tendency to bring the aims of foreign 
trade policy, and ultimately of foreign policy, into line with each 
other. Later, when discussion of joint defence began, it could 
safely be foreseen that the work for a Defence Community would 
necessarily soon reach the point where the question would arise of 
who should decide how these integrated forces were to be utilized, 
and of the need for a political authority. The moment when the 
spark caught fire, so to speak, arrived in that memorable meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers of the six contracting States in December 
1951 at which the Italian Premier Signor De Gasperi, urged that 
the treaty on the Defence Community should also stipulate the 
drafting of a statute for a political community. 

Again time speeded up these designs. When the Council oi 
Ministers met last September at Luxembourg with Federal 
Chancellor Dr Adenauer in the chair, a lively desire was ex- 
pressed to go beyond the E.D.C. treaty, over which some delay 
had arisen. This led to the formation of the ad hoc Assembly, o! 
the constitutional committee presided over by a German Deputy, 
Herr von Brentano, and to the drafting of the statute for the 
political community. 

However great may be the efforts towards European integration, 
and however sound the idea, it is clear that this undertaking can 
only succeed if it is based on the approval of the free world as a 
whole. The merger does not rest on domination or oppression, but 
on a voluntary principle, on agreement. Actions towards it are 
taken not in isolation from the concepts of the Western world, but 
in harmony with, and in the service of, these concepts. ‘There can 
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be no question of attempting a new political and economic 
autarchy in a larger area than those previously known; rather the 
aim must be to place at the service of all the economic and intel- 
lectual achievements of Europe, by ensuring harmony between all 
elements, ranging from a compact European centre to the utmost 
confines of the free world. This cannot and must not conflict with 
the ideals and interests of Great Britain in particular, whose con- 
tinued understanding and support counts for so much to a United 
Europe. 

The difficulties and obstacles are great. Germany and her 
friends in the free world hope that these difficulties can be over- 
come and the work completed. Ratification by the Federal 
Republic of the German-Allied set of treaties will mean that 
Germany will place her resources at the service of Europe. By so 
doing she will best serve her own interests as well. One day she will 
be able to put the spiritual and material resources of the whole of 
Germany at the disposal of the good cause and thus attain a better 
future within a comity of free peoples based on an identity of 
ideals and interests. 


W. H. 


Germany and World Peace 
A German Social Democrat View 


It might well be thought that the question of Germany’s contri- 
bution to the maintenance of peace had been settled by the 
signatures attached to two treaties—the Bonn treaty on relations 
with the three Western Powers, and the Paris treaty on the con- 
stitution of a European Defence Community. Professing adherence 
to the free world and desiring to give proof of their goodwill, the 
Germans now face the question why they should not ratify these 
two treaties as soon as possible. Unfortunately the answer is not so 
simple, and it is necessary to examine the hard facts so often hidden 
behind high-sounding terms. 

A first and essential fact is that the treaties will not and cannot 
be concluded with Germany and the Germans, but only with a 
western fragment of the Federal Republic of Germany. The 
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18 million inhabitants of the Soviet Zone, as well as those of the 
western sectors of Berlin and the Saar Germans, would remain 
outside. The fact is that Germany is in a special position in two 
respects: she is a borderline state facing the Soviet Union in the 
most exposed position, and she also shares courageous Austria’s 
fate in being divided between East and West. 

There can be no doubt that the ratification of these treaties, 
which establish a rigid link between a part only of free Western 
Germany and the N.A.T.O. system via the particular process of 
integration, will make the peaceful reunion of Germany in freedom 
very difficult if not impossible for a long time to come. The 
sufferings of the oppressed Germans in the Soviet Zone of the 
Federal Republic of Germany became more acute after the treaties 
were signed, and there also are indications of increased Com- 
munist persecution of the Churches. It is therefore necessary to 
face the question whether the status quo can be stabilized, and an 
at least provisional world peace assured, by a German sacrifice of 
national unity, which would be tantamount to making Germany’s 
dismemberment the basis of a balance between East and West. 

The reunification of Germany is in any case often regarded as 
a purely domestic problem for the Germans, whose achievement 
would certainly be welcomed on humanitarian grounds, but which 
is nevertheless not recognized as a fundamental and essential factor 
for world peace. Arguing from this point of view, Germans are 
frequently asked what guid pro quo they would be prepared to offer 
in return for reunification, since German unity is, after all, sup- 
posed to be a domestic matter and others cannot be expected to 
pay for it. But to some Germans this question does not seem to 
correspond to the circumstances. It is true that German unity may 
be first and foremost a national, and even more a human, affair—it 
concerns, after all, the release of 18 million prisoners of the Cold 
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War—but it can also be argued that the peaceful re-establishment | 


of German unity is from its very nature an international task too, 
and a common concern of all Western nations, because in it lies a 
key to world peace. If one accepts this view, it becomes impossible 
to isolate the German question and its solution. The dismember- 
ment of Germany was imposed from outside; it can be seen as the 
expression of the unsolved tensions in the world at large, and 
relates to matters of conflict which are not situated in Germany 
and cannot be settled by Germany alone. 

The possession of the Soviet-occupied Zone of Germany gives 
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Russia an advanced field of strategic operations directed not 
against Bonn but against Washington. Besides providing advanced 
air stations and air signalling arrangements, it allows of the trans- 
formation of the Baltic into a mare clausum and the encirclement 
of Scandinavia with a view to submarine operations in the Atlantic, 
all adding up to pawns serving Soviet world politics, which 
could not be redeemed by anything which Western Germany 
alone can offer. A détente in the international situation is, in fact, 
an essential prerequisite for any solution of the German problem; 
and, equally, no such détente can take place without a solution of 
the German problem, and without it there can be no hope of 
security for Western Europe, and that carries with it the security 
not only of Great Britain but also of the United States. 

The question of Germany’s reunification has forced itself upon 
the world as a result of the decision to rearm the Western part of 
Germany. This decision was reached when the United States 
looked around her for allies who, in the face of the threat from 
Russia, could in the future take over the role of arsenal and ally on 
America’s behalf similar to that played by the U.S.A. on behalf 
of Europe in the first World War and the early years of the second. 
The U.S.A. realized that her power could not develop without 
such alliances and without bases all over the world. 

Thus the Atlantic Community of the second World War was 
revived, and in the course of its organization it was realized that 
Germany was a necessary link in the defensive forces of the free 
world. But the decision to include the free part of Germany in the 
military alliance, and to rearm her, inevitably brought up the 
political problem of Germany as a whole. For the security of 
Western Europe cannot be assured merely by the provision of 
German divisions without at the same time providing for the 
security of Germany itself. But Germany remains insecure so long 
as it constitutes merely an outpost zone for the protection of other 
nations, and it can know no peace, and for that reason too must 
remain insecure, as long as the measures for the defence of 
Western Europe continue to rest upon the division of Germany. 
Walter Lippmann, himself hardly to be reckoned as a German 
nationalist, has rightly recognized that otherwise the strategic 
interests of the Atlantic Community must inevitably conflict with 
the national interests of the German people. And it serves no 
intelligent purpose to arm German soldiers who will be exposed 
to such a conflict of conscience. 
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It is at this point that we arrive at the treaties and the mistakes 
which, in the view of many Germans, they embody. They offer 
no security for Germany, and therefore, because of the common 
interests involved, no security for Western Europe either. It is for 
this reason that the democratic Opposition in Western Germany is 
demanding fresh negotiations, on lines to be described later in this 
article. In the Opposition’s view, it is better to voice their doubts 
clearly now, before the treaties have been ratified. For it is never a 
good plan to conclude treaties while reckoning in advance less on 
their durability than on their impermanence and on the probable 
impetus of future developments. 

A careful examination of these treaties reveals that, despite 
much goodwill, they fail to achieve a compromise between the 
conflicting interests involved. Many of the provisions show clearly 
how strong is the presumption of a conflict between the strategic 
interests of the Atlantic Community and the national interests of 
the Germans. Without going into all the details, two outstanding 
examples may be mentioned. 

1. To ensure the fulfilment of the Bonn Treaty an arbitration 
tribunal is to be set up whose powers operate in a discriminatory 
sense in relation to Western Germany. For on the one hand this 
arbitration tribunal is to have no powers of jurisdiction as to 
whether the three occupying Powers are exercising their special 
rights in relation to a state of emergency, or in relation to Germany 
as a whole, within the contractual limits. But on the other hand 
the tribunal can proclaim laws affecting individual citizens, but it 
can do so only in the territory of one of the treaty signatories—in 
other words, of Germany. There are also other examples of dis- 
crimination which deny equality of rights to Germany. 

2. Article 5 of the Bonn Treaty contains the so-called state-of- 
emergency clause. The three Western Powers are empowered, 
according to their own judgment and without any limitation or 
legal control, to take such measures in Western Germany as they 
(and they alone) may think necessary for the protection of their 
armed forces if in their view the democratic order is threatened, 
or in case of the imminence of war. Germany is to bind herself by 
treaty not to encroach upon these unlimited and uncontrolled 
emergency powers of the three Western Powers, and is even bound 
to facilitate their being carried out. 

A practical example may perhaps serve to elucidate the import- 
ance of this provision. If the U.K., the U.S.A., and France were 
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one day to consider that war threatened, they could then, if they 
thought it advisable, demand that the German Government should 
cease from all activity and the German Parliament be suspended. 
The Germans and their State institutions are then bound by 
treaty to facilitate the carrying out of these orders. At a time of 
supreme danger, in which German divisions are to go into battle, 
Germany alone is to lose her Parliament and her democratic 
Government. This is an extreme example, but the text of the 
treaty admits of this interpretation, and there would be no appeal 
to any court of arbitration. Thus the Occupation Statute is re- 
voked only in form, while in fact an occupation regime continues. 

Similar anomalies appear also in the treaty establishing the 
European Defence Community. For example, in the event of war 
the German divisions are to be placed under the Supreme Com- 
mander of N.A.T.O., without the German Government’s having 
any part in deciding (since Western Germany is not included in 
N.A.T.O.) who that Supreme Commander is to be, or under 
what directives he is to carry out military operations. Furthermore, 
there has been a reluctance to give E.D.C. an adequate demo- 
cratic parliamentary basis. True, a sort of parliamentary Assembly 
elected indirectly, is provided for, but in practice it carries little 
weight. Thus no equivalent of a genuinely democratic parliamentary 
organ is provided on a supra-national level, while at the same 
time national Parliaments lose their right to determine their own 
defence Budgets, and are even, in the event of attack, deprived of 
the possibility of deciding whether such attack constitutes a case 
for defensive war. Could all these misgivings be outweighed by 
progress towards a free and peaceful reunification of Germany? 

It is frequently pointed out that in the Preamble to the Bonn 
Treaty the three Western Powers commit themselves to the 
reunification of Germany as their common aim. But to many 
Germans such formal recognition seems to betray but little 
common sense as long as each of the treaty signatories has in mind 
different conditions and prerequisites for that unification, and so 
long as there is no basis for a common plan to achieve it. For 
military divisions are, unhappily, an inevitable adjunct of policy, 
but they do not in themselves constitute a policy. 

The text of the treaty itself lays down two conditions which in 
themselves practically exclude a reunification of Germany. First, 
reunification can only be pursued with the agreement of each of 
the signatories, and only via ‘integration’—in other words, by way 
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of rigid incorporation as a dependent member in a supra-national 
organization; and secondly, and as a consequence, if Germany i; 
reunited, N.A.T.O. is to extend to the Oder. Now, if there ;; 
one condition, as the whole world knows, that is unacceptable 
to the Russians, it is precisely that the U.S.S.R. should give 
up the Soviet Zone to be a levying-ground for recruits for the 
N.A.T.O, supreme command. 

It is recognized in Germany that these treaties are welcomed in 
the world in general as representing a considerable step forward, 
giving Germany security and equality while also preparing the 
unification of Europe. Unfortunately neither the text nor the 
meaning of the treaties appear to justify this favourable estimate. 
A conscientious business man does not buy an article because 
of its attractive appearance alone—he has first to test its value; and 
this is equally true in politics. No democrat in Germany can fail 
to realize the seriousness of the times in which we live; and for that 
very reason he is bound to reflect that a false step may make the 
danger even greater. And official communiqués and press cam- 
paigns cannot conceal the fact that among very wide circles in 
Germany, and especially among the democratic working classes, 
there is a strong antipathy towards these treaties—an antipathy 
arising from such sound impulses as the love of democracy and of 
the Western ideals of freedom and peace. 

For much too long the debate has been going round in a circle, 
one side arguing that only the establishment and integration of 
German divisions will make subsequent and promising four- 
Power negotiations possible, the other rejoining that four-Power 
negotiations represent the one and only way to the establishment 
of German divisions. On what basis is it possible for Germany to 
make a profitable and necessary contribution to world peace? 

1. For German democrats, irrespective of party, there can be 
no alternative between East and West, no see-saw policy, and 
above all no return to Rapallo. The aggressive Soviet regime of 
1953 bears no comparison even with the Russia of 1922. 

History will regard it as one of the main achievements of Kurt 
Schumacher that the German working classes, more than those 
of any other continental country, despise Communism and are 
wholeheartedly in favour of a free democracy. The Social Demo- 
crats consider it their duty to preserve this heritage of Schv- 
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man workers are immune from Communist infiltration. It is their 
especial concern to make the German people realize even more 
fully than hitherto that the solidarity of the Western democracies 
is a source of strength and a common advantage. Everything that 
strengthens democracy in Germany also strengthens the defensive 
power of the Western world—but unfortunately that cannot be 
said of the present draft treaties, and even less of the manoeuvres 
which are being employed to bring about their acceptance. 

2. It has always been beyond argument for all German demo- 
crats that they must make their full material contribution to the 
common defence. It is therefore a mistake to suggest that the 
treaties are a necessary means towards curbing excessive German 
competition. German democrats fully realize that a proportion of 
the country’s national product must be sacrificed to pay for re- 
armament, and they are ready to do so. But they hold the view that 
this burden should not be allowed to stifle democracy, and that the 
tremendous liabilities of Germany in respect of war veterans, of 
the millions of refugees from the Eastern Zone, and of the free part 
of Berlin should also in fairness be regarded as direct defence ex- 
penditure. 

3. The alpha and omega of all German policy is the absolute 
recognition that the very existence of the German people depends 
on the maintenance of peace. However a third world war might 
be fought, and however it might end, the exposed position of 
Germany in the centre of Europe permits of no illusion that the 
outbreak of war would in itself mean the end of the Germans. This 
view is so fundamental and instinctive for Germans that it is 
impossible to over-estimate its consequences. Thus Germany’s 
vital interests are equally concerned both with a defensive 
strengthening of the West such as would deter the East from war, 
and with a policy of détente, indeed of world-wide détente ex- 
tending also to the Far East. Any speculations about German in- 
tentions of regaining unity and the Eastern territories through 
force of arms are quite unrealistic. They fail to take into account 
the profound exhaustion of the German people, their longing for 
peace, and the unanimous opinion that German unity is only 
worth striving for by peaceful methods. 

4. In consequence of this German need for a policy of détente 
the Germans have a real and personal interest in satisfying the 
need for security of their neighbours in the East and in the West. 

lo take this question first from the Western angle. Although Ger- 
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many’s geographical situation as a border State with the Soviet 
Union may appear comparable to that of Sweden, Finland, or 
Yugoslavia, her own interests forbid her to pursue a policy of no 
alliances, still less a policy of neutralization, which the Social 
Democrats have always rejected. To neutralize Germany merely 
means letting her stew in her own juice in preparation for the 
Russian cauldron. Neither can Germany be, or wish to be, without 
alliances, because she cannot live alone on the edge of the Iron 
Curtain without Europe. Europe signifies the alliance of all free 
and equal peoples of the continent. 

But because of this conception of Europe which the Germans 
believe in and hope for, many of them consider it a mistake to 
narrow down the European alliance to the Franco-German 
question. They consider that it can only weaken Europe as a 
whole to split it up into a combination of the Schuman Plan States, 
to the exclusion of the other States. 

The Franco-German question must not be isolated, neither can 
it be solved by the Chinese method of binding the foot to prevent 
its growth. In economic potential and in population the Germans 
have, so to speak, bigger feet than the French, and so it would be 
unwise to attempt an artificial restriction of the German body if the 
ultimate aim is to strengthen German democracy and place it at the 
service of the common defence of the West. The policy of inte- 
gration leads into a blind alley: it endangers democracy and 
weakens Europe. On the other hand, a multilateral pact of trade, 
friendship, and mutual assistance between all European nations 
would relieve Franco-German tension and satisfy France’s need 
for security. 

5. As far as the East is concerned, such a policy of détente also 
means that the tension between East and West cannot be regarded 
as purely regional, and therefore cannot be treated as an isolated 
German question. As was said at the beginning of this article, the 
restoration of German unity in liberty and by peaceful means is in 
no wise a purely national concern. Rather is it an essential goal on 
the road to world peace, through a détente between the White 
House and the Kremlin, and should therefore be solved on an 
international basis. 

Itis neither permissible nor possible to act as if a third world war, 
with all its attendant calamities for the countries of Western 
Europe, were inevitable. And therefore the Cold War cannot be 
perpetuated in a divided Germany; instead, the united forces of 
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the West should combine to seek points of negotiation, both in 
the Far East and in Europe, which, while establishing security 
and peace for the free peoples of the world, will at the same time 
appear to the Soviet Union more advantageous than their present 
possession of the Soviet Zone of Germany. Thus the price of 
German reunification should, for the sake of world peace, lie in a 
new balance between West and East, through the particular way 
in which the reunited Germany is included within the comity of 
nations. This is a difficult task, but it should be attempted. The 
present treaties do not appear adequate for it, precisely because 
the necessarily special relationship of Germany to N.A.T.O. will 
influence Russia’s feeling of need for security. 

In the writer’s view, it would be possible to adopt a different 
attitude towards the establishment of German armed forces if it 
is considered necessary for the common security, but there are two 
prerequisites: the Western co-ordination of these forces should 
take place within the framework of an all-European pact of friend- 
ship and mutual assistance; and the possibility should be kept open 
of controlling these forces through global West-East agreement 
and making them a factor for world balance. 

It would, indeed, be 2 wonderful work for humanity if common 
efforts could bring Berlin out of its state of siege, reuniting it once 
more to the free West and preserving the Germans east of the Elbe 
from sinking into the darkness of Soviet slavery. 

Those who may not agree with the views expressed here may 
still bear in mind that the democratic opponents of the present 
draft treaties in Germany, equally with the whole German people, 
desire to serve the cause of our common civilization, our common 
security, and our common ideals of freedom, humanity and social 
justice, and are deeply conscious of their duty to make a German 
contribution of goodwill. 


A. A. 











Peaceful Change in the Lebanon 


The ‘Rose-water’ Revolution 


THE Lebanon, no less than some other countries of the Middl 
East, has recently experienced a political upheaval—but with ; 
difference. For the ‘bloodless revolution’ of last September—it 
has even been termed a ‘rose-water revolution’—took place within 
the framework of the Constitution and resulted in the strengthen. 
ing rather than the abandonment of the existing parliamentary 
system. 

The economic structure of the Lebanon is very different from 
the agrarian economies of the other Arab countries, since she 
produces little, relying on imports for 85 per cent of her needs and 
paying for them by invisible exports, which form three-quarters of 
her total export trade. There is not the same pressure of a large 
land-hungry peasantry or an easily inflamed urban proletariat a 
there is in Egypt; and the national income per head of the popula. 
tion is approximately double that of the other Arab States. Trade 
is decisive for the country’s economy. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE REVOLUTION 


During the early months of 1952 the internal situation began 
noticeably to deteriorate from a political and psychological point 
of view. The President, Bishara el Khoury, had been in office since 
1943 and, though himself by repute an able man and shrewd 
politician, had built up around himself an entourage which 
insulated him from public opinion, with the result that he perhaps 
failed to realize the strength of popular feeling which had for some 
time been developing against himself, his family, and the vested 
interests involved in the regime. The first real crack in the facade 
had appeared with the General Election of 1951, which saw for the 


first time the emergence of a very small and uncoordinated | 


Parliamentary Opposition. Moreover, the assassination of the ex- 
Premier Riad Solh, while on a visit to King Abdullah of Jordan in 
July 1951, deprived the majority party of its strongest and most 
able Moslem politician. 

On the economic front, the signature in February 1952 of a new 
agreement with Syria failed to improve the stagnation caused by 
the loss of the Palestine market and by the earlier economic break, 
of March 1950, with Syria, which had hitherto been an essential 
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complement to the Lebanon’s economy, particularly since the 
Palestine war. Against the background of Musaddiq’s activities in 
Iran, the Lebanon’s agreement with the various foreign oil 
companies whose pipelines terminate on the Lebanese seaboard 
seemed to the man in the street highly unsatisfactory; and public 
opinion was further disgruntled by the apparently insignificant 
results of American technical aid under the Point Four Programme, 
from which it had been led by ignorance and unwise propaganda 
to hope for far too much. Confidence in the Government was also 
shaken by the discovery that many of the {L1oo (about {10) 
notes in circulation were skilful forgeries that could only have been 
produced abroad. A number of trade scandals came to light, none 
of them of such cataclysmic dimensions as the arms scandal in 
Egypt, but showing in the aggregate the underlying lack of order 
and stability. For instance, it was found that 10,000 cases of 
Argentine corned beef, sent as a gift by Eva Peron for the Palestine 
refugees in the Lebanon, had been sold on the black market by 
the Deputy who had solicited the donation. 

The life of the capital was dislocated by a series of strikes. 
Bakers ceased work; taxi-drivers, the most lawless and yet the 
most ‘protected’ section of the Beirut population, went on strike; 
and for six weeks the courts were closed because the lawyers had 
struck. Most serious of all, February saw the beginning of an 
organized refusal by consumers to pay the bills of the Electricity 
Company, and squads stood by all day and night to reconnect the 
current for householders as fast as they were disconnected by the 
Company for non-payment. This boycott was maintained for over 
six months, until the regime fell in September and a 22 per cent 
reduction in the price of electricity was finally obtained. 

Another symptom of the corruption prevailing in the adminis- 
tration was the periodic outbreak of crimes of violence, amounting 
almost to gang warfare, conducted by the private agents or 
hirelings of influential persons. If this had involved only ordinary 
citizens the ‘bloodless revolution’ might have been indefinitely 
postponed, but as it happened a series of criminal assaults of a 
political nature were also made on members of the press. Although 
it was known where the culprits were hiding and who had in- 
stigated the affair, the police were rendered helpless by the im- 
portance of the ‘protectors’ involved and the refusal of President 
Bishara el Khoury to authorize action. This failure of justice 
‘oused the press into bitter attacks on the Government, and by the 
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late spring the existence of corruption and the necessity for reform 
had become the subject of open discussion in the Chamber. How- 
ever, the only practical outcome, as might be expected from a 
virtually packed House, was a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. 

If one man can claim to be the moving spirit of the ‘bloodless 
revolution’ it is Kamal Jumblatt, an ascetic young man in his early 
thirties. The son of Sitt Nazira, a famous and powerful lady who 
was the acknowledged leader of the Druzes in the Lebanon, he was 
educated at Oxford, and after the war paid several visits to India 
where he came under the influence of Asian socialism. He became 
Minister of National Economy at the early age of twenty-seven, 
and in 1951 founded the Progressive Socialist Party (P.S.P.) of 
which he was the sole representative in the Chamber. 

Once in Parliament, Jumblatt proceeded to conduct a one-man 
crusade against the corruption and confusion prevailing in 
political life. For instance, on one occasion, when his plea for the 
free movement of grain was opposed in the Chamber on the 
ground that it would be fatal to Lebanese economy, he pointed 
out that goods prohibited by law were simply smuggled, and to 
prove his point he loaded a couple of lorries with wheat, and having 
provided the drivers with hard cash he followed them at a discreet 
distance in his own car to the Syrian-Lebanese frontier, at that 
time still a political but not an economic barrier. By dint of 
handing out {L15 here and {Lro there, the drivers with their 
loads of contraband succeeded in passing through five control posts 
into Syria. Jumblatt then turned them round and headed triumph- 
antly back to Beirut, collecting on the way the names of the guilty 
officials and how much each had received. 


THE CRISIS 


On 30 May 1952, not long after the assaults on members of the 
press, Jumblatt, who owns al Anba, one of the thirty newspapers 
and periodicals published in the Lebanon, himself wrote and 
signed an article entitled, “They were put in by foreigners, let the 
people turn them out’, violently attacking the whole regime. This 
article was in effect an incitement to revolution, and it was so 
regarded by the authorities. The issue of al Anba that carried it 
was promptly seized; policemen could be seen running after 
newsvendors in the streets, and the last copies fetched the equiva- 
lent of half a crown each. Under Lebanese law it is the editor of 
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a paper who bears the legal responsibility, and it was therefore the 
editor of al Anba who was sought by the police; but he was no- 
where to be found, since Jumblatt had sent him away the night 
before. Jumblatt pointed out that he was both the owner of the 
paper and the author of the article and invited the police to arrest 
him instead; but the authorities, uneasily conscious of the extent 
of his following among the warlike Druzes, stood virtuously upon 
the letter of the law and demanded the editor or nothing. 

Jumblatt used his freedom to good effect, for it was at this 
moment that he conceived a masterly idea that greatly precipitated 
the crisis. He persuaded his small following of seven supporters 
in the Chamber (who together formed the F.S.N.—Front 
Socialiste et National) to prepare a written question to the 
Government on the al Anba incident, incorporating the full text 
of the offending article. Since in this form it could be legitimately 
published, seven of the most important papers did so. They were 
all suppressed. The Government had now been adroitly pushed 
into a plainly illegal action, and from then on it was war to the 
death between the Government and the press. In the face of this 
flagrant act of oppression the press called a strike, and for three 
days Beirut was without newspapers despite the Government’s 
offer of the equivalent of {L100 a day to any paper that would go 
into print. For over a month thereafter the press refused to publish 
any picture of a member of the Government or any mention of 
official activities; blank spaces were left for Government com- 
muniqueés. 

The trials of these eight papers lasted for two weeks. On the day 
of the al Anba hearing an imposing array of P.S.P. supporters 
descended from the mountains and surrounded the Palais de 
Justice. Jumblatt, carried shoulder high by the crowd, appealed 
for unity among the opposition parties in order to save the country 
from the tyranny and chaos that now threatened it. The police did 
not interfere in this demonstration, but every day throughout the 
trials the army was ordered to stand by in case of real trouble, and 
on all main roads into Beirut posses of policemen stopped in- 
coming traffic, searching for arms and P.S.P. supporters. Several 
prominent lawyers who were also Opposition (F.S.N.) Deputies 
(including Camille Chamoun and Hamid Frangie) offered their 
free services for the defence of the eight newspapers, and there 
was even applause in court for their denunciations of the Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, the latter’s hold over the judiciary was such 
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that judges did not dare to give acquittals, and sentences of fines and 
suppression for periods up to nine months were meted out in every 
case. A month later there was a second press strike, this time lasting 
three weeks, and several prominent editors escaped imprisonment 
only by fleeing to Syria and requesting political asylum. 

However, about this time a minor but significant event also 
took place in the courts. The same majority Deputy who had 
sold Eva Perén’s corned beef was prosecuted by a banking firm on 
a charge of issuing an uncovered cheque for a large amount. 
Although he had the full backing of the Government he was 
convicted and ordered to make restitution—a remarkably mild 
sentence by ordinary standards, but this was the first time that any 
member or protégé of the Government had ever been convicted 
in the courts; and the judge who had had the courage to do so not 
only received telegrams and congratulations from all over the 
country but was even sent flowers by the press. 

During August the struggle, which had hitherto been confined 
to the Government and the press, spread to the people as a whole, 
greatly stimulated and encouraged by the news of the overthrow of 
the corrupt regime in Egypt at the end of July. The parliamentary 
Opposition of the F.S.N. united with the extra-parliamentary 
parties, such as the Liberals and Falangistes, to form a Popular 
Front which organized and directed subsequent events, the first 
of which was a series of mass meetings in the mountains, adver- 
tised by means of leaflets scattered from the air. These meetings 
marked a turning point in the affair, since for the first time the 
President himself was publicly attacked, and once it was realized 
that it was possible to do so with impunity, popular discontent 
acquired a focus and events moved more rapidly towards their 
climax. 

The press incessantly attacked the corruption, confusion, and 
irresponsibility of the Government; and the Government, no 
longer able to ignore or stifle the clamour, sought desperately for 
a remedy—but what? Nobody wanted to touch the prerogative of 
the President’s men. Prime Minister Sami Solh, cousin of the 
assassinated Riad Solh, though less able than his cousin made up 
for it in boldness and opportunism. He had been willing to 
institute reforms, but was continually frustrated by the vested 
interests that originated from above him; and so, subjected to 
pressure from both directions, he finally exploded what was to 
become his famous ‘bombshell’. Its first intimation came at a 
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Cabinet meeting held on the eve of a special session of Parliament 
convened for 28 August to discuss the situation, when he an- 
nounced that he would add a few words of his own to the Govern- 
ment statement. 

This extraordinary session of the Chamber, which was to prove 
the most momentous in Lebanese history, opened in a tense 
atmosphere with an incongruous two minutes’ silence to the 
memory of Eva Peron. Journalists, foreign diplomats, and other 
notables filled the gallery, and special security measures were 
taken in case of disturbances. The Cabinet spokesman rose and 
read the prepared statement setting out the achievements of the 
Government in education, public works, and other fields, but this 
pallid and unconvincing document was entirely overshadowed by 
the ‘few words’ of Sami Solh himself. As soon as the statement was 
finished, the Prime Minister rose to his feet and launched into a 
violent diatribe against the corruption in high places, the like of 
which (even stripped of its more picturesque phrases, such as 
‘dancing on the skulls of dead men’ and the ‘nauseous stink of 
corruption’) can seldom have been heard from a Prime Minister 
on the floor of any Parliament. 

He began by disavowing all responsibility for the state of affairs. 
He then proceeded to cite concrete instances of the perversion of 
justice and interference by named members of the President’s 
family and other highly placed persons, and referred to Govern- 
ment attempts to protect the press, destroy the hashish crop, 
inquire into the origin of wealth, and break down the pernicious 
system of chits, all of which had been frustrated by the influence 
exerted by interested parties. Having finished reading he said, 
‘We are not asking for your confidence, gentlemen, we are inform- 
ing you of the situation. As for our resignation, we will present it 
to the President,’ and then walked out. 

Chaos broke out in the Chamber. While Sami Solh was still 
speaking Deputies pounded on the desk, rang the bell, and banged 
the gavel to drown his voice; and as soon as he had finished 
Ministers (who while he was speaking had left the Government 
benches and gone to sit among the Deputies, leaving the Prime 
Minister as a one-man Government) hastened to assure the House 
that the Cabinet had not been consulted. Somebody tried to detain 
Solh to answer questions, but the quorum melted rapidly away as 
Deputies rushed out into the corridors to discuss the ‘bombshell’. 
After the sitting the few remaining Ministers went posthaste to 
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the President’s summer house in Aley to hand in their resignation, 
but Solh himself, despite his words, went home to bed. 

The President, in a last attempt to save the situation, dismissed 
Solh by decree, in virtue of his declared intention to resign, and 
set up a provisional Government of three men with Saeb Slam, a 
former Minister of the Interior and a prominent business man, as 
Prime Minister, while preparations were made to appoint a con- 
stitutional Government to carry out reform. This was considered 
by many to be unconstitutional, since although the President was 
allowed the choice of a Prime Minister he should have consulted 
the Chamber first. 

From g to 18 September the old regime fought for its life. 
Desperate attempts were made to form a Government, first from 
parliamentary groups, and when that failed from public figures 
(such as Charles Malik) outside the Chamber or even overseas. 
Decrees announced the dismissal of eleven heads of Government 
departments, three colonels of the gendarmerie, and the Adminis- 
trator of Beirut. A commission of lawyers was charged with the 
reorganization of the magistrature. All this, as the press pointed 
out, was an attempt to use officials who had only obeyed orders as 
scapegoats for the men at the top; and most of these functionaries 
came back to their offices the next day as if nothing had happened. 

The authorities again attempted to muzzle the press. The 
papers that had reported Solh’s ‘bombshell’, in full or in part, 
were seized. Since there was no law against publishing the state- 
ments of an active Prime Minister, a group of papers decided to 
sue the authorities for abuse of power. The latter retaliated by 
sueing ‘persons unknown’ for publishing treasonable statements. 
The press was also forbidden to publish a manifesto put out by the 
F.S.N., and the only paper that did so printed it in the middle of 
an article on foreign news in order to mislead the censors and delay 
seizure of the issue. 

In the meantime the small parliamentary Opposition party of 
the F.S.N. came together with the extra-parliamentary opposition 
for the organization of a general strike. But a divergence of opinion 
was apparent from the first, since the latter’s aim was to form a 
strong and neutral Government with full powers (including the 
dissolution of the Chamber) to carry cut the necessary reforms, 
without touching the person of the President. The F.S.N., on the 
other hand, dominated by Jumblatt, held fast to the radical course 
of refusing all partial solutions and maintaining a general strike 
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until the President should resign. Both parties therefore went ahead 
independently with the organization of the general strike, which 
was called for Monday 15 September. At the same time efforts 
were being made to prevent the strike, particularly by a certain 
prominent Deputy who distributed pamphlets and called meetings 
of trade union and local leaders, promising to pay {L50 a day to 
any shop that kept open, as well as compensation for damage. His 
horses were booed on the race course that Sunday. 

In spite of such counter-attacks the strike, the first general strike 
in the history of the Middle East, was an unparalleled success; 
and with the exception of chemists’ shops and a few grocers in the 
foreign quarter, commercial life was almost completely arrested 
in the whole of Beirut and the larger provincial towns. This was 
an astonishing feat in a country where self-interest and the short 
view predominate; and the steel shutters of a nation of traders 
were a symbol too menacing to be ignored by the most impervious 
authorities. Accusations were made by the majority party that the 
object of the Opposition was to upset the delicate balance of 
religious representation by putting in a non-Maronite as President, 
but this was promptly denied in declarations published by several 
parties, including the Moslems. 

On the third day of the strike the President summoned the 
majority Deputies to Aley, and there occurred the astonishing 
spectacle of fifty-eight of the seventy-seven Deputies in the 
Chamber making a written declaration of ‘absolute confidence’ in a 
President against whom the people had pushed their opposition to 
the point of revolution. Thus encouraged, President el Khoury that 
evening refused Prime Minister Saeb Slam’s demand for his 
resignation. Slam, pointing out that it was the support of the 
people, not of the Deputies, that was needed, himself resigned. As 
a last resort the President called upon an ex-Premier, Oueni, who 
agreed to try to form a Government if he could obtain the support 
of the army and if the President agreed to go abroad for six months. 
But the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, General Shehab, 
replied that he could not pit the army against the will of the 
people, and the only solution was the resignation of the President. 
This firm stand effectively barred the only loophole, and in the 
early hours of 18 September Bishara el Khoury finally resigned, 
nominating General Shehab as both Prime Minister and Head of 
the State in order to maintain constitutional continuity until the 
Chamber could elect a new President. 
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Though the main objective had now been accomplished the 
situation was still extremely delicate. The President had gone, but 
his majority in the Chamber remained, entirely unrepresentative 
of the will of the people; and the small parliamentary minority 
that had achieved such a resounding victory would now have to 
accept (in the election of a new President) the choice of a majority 
that had supported el Khoury up to the eleventh hour. The fear 
that the Chamber might refuse to accept the resignation was allayed 
by reference to Article 75 of the Constitution, which stated that 
when assembled for the election of a President the Chamber met 
as an electoral college and not as a deliberative body, and could 
therefore not debate the resignation at all. But there were also 
rumours that the majority would elect a friend of el Khoury’s in 
order to save their own skins, and Jumblatt announced that if this 
happened ‘blood would flow in the streets’. 

In these circumstances there was naturally considerable clamour 
for the dissolution of the Chamber, and a delegation went to 
Shehab with this request, backed by the threat of strikes and mass 
demonstrations. The Commander-in-Chief replied that it was 
essential to have a President elected under the Constitution, and he 
considered that the dissolution of the Chamber, followed by re- 
vision of the Constitution and a General Election, would merely 
prolong the present dangerous period of uncertainty and intrigue. 
Moreover, any demonstration would be suppressed by force, since 
such a course of action had been rejected by written declaration 
from all the principal parties. 

The date of the election was fixed for 23 September, five days 
after the President’s resignation, and for safety’s sake a curfew was 
imposed until mid-day. Since General Shehab himself, who 
appeared to be by far the most popular candidate, had declined 
nomination, the choice lay between Camille Chamoun and Hamid 
Frangie, the former being considered to be the British ‘candidate’ 
and the latter the French. The majority finally resigned itself to 
the inevitable. Since most of the Deputies knew that they would 
not be returned at the next election, they were anxious to make hay 
while the sun shone, and one Deputy is said to have asked 
£L100,000 (£10,000) for his vote. There were strong rumours that 
considerable sums were put at Chamoun’s disposal by the British 
for this purpose. The night before the election Frangie withdrew. 
The majority, which had maintained the most bitter attack against 
Chamoun until a few days before, raised the cry of ‘national 
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unanimity’ in order to justify its volte-face, and on the morning of 
23 September Chamoun was elected unanimously except for one 
blank ballot paper. 


THE AFTERMATH 


‘The Government, when finally formed after nearly two more 
weeks of crisis, was entirely extra-parliamentary, and consisted 
of Khaled Shehab (a distant Moslem cousin of the Commander- 
in-Chief) and three other ex-diplomats. The extreme difficulty 
found in forming a Government was largely due to the attitude 
adopted by the F.S.N., or rather by Kamal Jumblatt, who de- 
manded at least half the seats in the Cabinet and stuck to his pro- 
gramme of radical reform. The result was that within a few weeks 
the F.S.N. had ceased to exist and Jumblatt himself, whose very 
virtues had been his undoing, had lost—at least so far as the 
towns were concerned—a good deal of the prestige acquired during 
the past six months. A socialist of the Asiatic brand is perhaps 
more idealistic and unpractical than his Western counterpart, and 
Jumblatt’s uncompromising stand succeeded in antagonizing every 
articulate section of the community. The wealthy classes were out- 
raged by his declared intention to investigate not only illegally 
acquired wealth, but even fortunes made by ordinary commercial 
profiteering; the trading section of the community, the most 
important in the Lebanon, was alarmed by his proposals for a 
controlled economy which goes against the whole tradition of free 
trade and free enterprise by which the country has hitherto existed; 
and lastly the landowning element was antagonized by his insist- 
ence on land reform, which is not of such overriding importance 
in a small and mountainous country. 

Moreover, the greater part of Jumblatt’s permanent following 
(as opposed to the recent temporary coalition) has always consisted 
of his own feudal and religious supporters, but in his passionate 
adherence to principles he would rather dispense with this loyalty 
and rely upon purely political and idealistic adherence. Thus he 
finds himself in the position of having lost the support of the 
older parties, though at the same time he is gaining more following 
in the countryside; he is now waiting with serene patience for the 
social revolution which he predicts will come. This total, if 
temporary, eclipse is a pity, since the Middle East needs such men 
as Jumblatt; but he is undoubtedly a figure to watch for the future. 

Since the Presidential election, progress, though not as spec- 
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tacular as some may have hoped, has been appreciable. Faced with 
the paradoxical situation of a Chamber almost solidly hostile to 
the Government, the only logical course was to dissolve Parlia- 
ment and hold a General Election. However, under the Constitu- 
tion not more than two months may elapse between dissolution 
and new elections, and since it is not customary to hold these in 
the winter, the Government and the Chamber had to get along 
together somehow till the spring. It was therefore arranged that 
the Government should have plenary power for a period of six 
months from 15 October 1952. Thus the most essential reforms 
would be made by decree, and the only subject to be submitted 
to review by the Chamber was the Budget. This, it was thought, 
would keep Deputies harmlessly occupied in haggling over public 
works allocations. 

Meanwhile the essential revision of the electoral law has at last 
been effected. The main points of reform were partial female 
suffrage; no second ballot; a compulsory vote (which will bring in 
the more educated classes); the reduction of the number of seats 
from 77 to 44; and, lastly, the introduction of ‘small lists’. This is 
the most important change of all, since the old system, under 
which the Lebanon was divided into five districts each with a list 
of twelve or more names (each representing some religious or other 
community) which were entered as a block, gave a stranglehold to 
the leader of the majority in each district, so that in practice five 
men might dominate the whole Chamber. Now there will be 
thirty-three districts instead of five, and each list will have only 
three or four names. 

Secondly, a certain amount of house-cleaning has been effected 
in the Government services. For instance, no fewer than two- 
thirds of the 3,000 municipal employees in Beirut, from street 
cleaners up, have never done more than draw their pay, their 
posts being rewards for political favours. These sinecures are 
gradually being abolished, in spite of threats from those involved 
and predictions of disastrous unemployment. Lastly, a thorough- 
going overhaul of the judiciary has been put in hand, and the 
position and pay of the civil service, particularly in the lower grades, 
has been greatly improved, so that minor officials need no longer 
be corrupt in order to live. 

The most recent step has been the promulgation of the much- 
discussed law permitting the investigation of any fortunes ac- 
quired since 1943. This has caused a certain uneasiness in the 
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Chamber, and has intensified its demands that a new Cabinet 
should be formed from among its members. The present Govern- 
ment’s plenary powers end in April, and if a parliamentary Cabinet 
is not formed the Chamber will have to be dissolved and a General 
Election held in May or June. Feelings are still running high. A 
prominent majority Deputy recently threatened Jumblatt and 
another member of the F.S.N. with a revolver on the floor of the 
House, an incident which has increased public dissatisfaction with 
the Chamber. Even President Chamoun has begun to be attacked 
by his ex-colleagues of the F.S.N. for his alleged failure to take a 
radical line. 

It is too early as yet to make any real assessment of the results 
of the ‘rose-water revolution’, since the country is still going 
through an interim period. But as far as past events are concerned 
it may be said that, considering that the Lebanon is not a dictator- 
ship and there was no strong centralized control, the ‘revolution’ 
was carried out with considerable dignity and moderation; and 
the absence of bloodshed is really worthy of remark in an area 
where passions flare up for a trifle. The President, though the 
symbol and focus of popular resentment, was not subjected to any 
indignities or restraint of either his person or property; and he 
himself, once persuaded of the necessity for resignation, was care- 
ful to ensure that it was handled in a constitutional manner. The 
various religious communities, between which there is a far deeper 
cleavage than could be imagined by the average European, suc- 
ceeded for a short time in working together most admirably for a 
purpose wider than the usual sectarian aims. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all was the wisdom and sense of responsibility shown by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. In fact there is some justice 
in Jumblatt’s claim that the bloodless revolution showed the 
country’s political maturity. 


J.L. 
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Sovietization of the Czechoslovak 
Economy 


The Effects in Agriculture 


A PREVIOUS article? has described the remoulding of the pattern 
of Czechoslovak economic development, with its emphasis on the 
expansion of heavy industries, aimed at enabling Czechoslovakia 
to play her part as one of the chief suppliers of heavy industrial 
equipment to the Soviet bloc. 

In accordance with this re-orientation of the whole Czechoslovak 
economy the farming community is now being compelled to 
abandon its long-standing traditions of individual tenure and 
cultivation and to exchange them for the Soviet-inspired ideal of 
communal work on the land. Despite opposition on the part of 
certain sections of the farming community, and despite conflicts 
within the Czechoslovak Communist Party which led to the 
elimination of the chief planner of collectivization, Rudolf 
Slansky, the growth of so-called ‘higher type co-operatives’, in- 
volving a complete pooling of members’ resources, has proceeded 
apace since 1950. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S POLICY 


The Czechoslovak Minister of Agriculture, Nepomucky, has 
described the Government’s agricultural policy as ‘emulation of 
the example set by collective farming in the U.S.S.R.’, and all 
means at the regime’s disposal are being used to achieve that end. 
In the economic field a major aim of collectivization is to gain 
much-needed labour for new industrial projects by introducing 
large-scale mechanized agricultural production based on units 
bigger than the individual holding. In this way, the Czechoslovak 
planners believe, rationalized organization of work, new methods, 
mechanization, and scientific progress will enable them to drain 
off labour released by the ‘transformation of agriculture’ for other 
purposes. At the same time the break-up of the old system of 
tenure will destroy the only social class left which is passionately 
interested in the maintenance of private property—the land- 
owning peasants. 

These aims can only be achieved by the thorough application of 


1 See ‘Sovietization of the Czechoslovak Economy: The Effects in Industry’, 
in The World Today, February 1953 
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Soviet methods, and the introduction of collectivized farming is 
the main prerequisite of success in this respect. The chief Soviet 
expert attached to the Czechoslovak Ministry of Agriculture, 
K. G. Golovaty, controls a considerable staff of Soviet agronomists, 
and he himself appears in public frequently, ranking second only 
to the Minister of Agriculture himself. Wide publicity is given to 
study trips undertaken by Czechoslovak farmers and agricultural 
officials to the U.S.S.R., and visitors from the Soviet Union come 
to Czechoslovakia eager to impart their expert knowledge to their 
Czechoslovak comrades. 

Recently particular attention has been paid to the application of 
Soviet’ agricultural science, and last November a delegation of 
Czechoslovak scientists was received by Lysenko himself who in- 
formed them of the latest successes of Michurinist science. It is 
claimed that the application of Lysenko’s teaching has led to the 
successful cultivation of rice and the rubber plant (hog sagyz) in 
Slovakia and Southern Moravia. The inauguration of the Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Agricultural Science in January 1953 was made 
the occasion of many speeches and articles designed to popularize 
and stress the special value of Soviet agricultural science. Address- 
ing the National Front Action Committee in January Premier 
Zapotocky said: ‘We must force the soil to produce more.’ It is 
possible that the Czechoslovak authorities believe that Michurin 
and Lysenko have discovered the best way of increasing 
yields. 

Agricultural production is said to be lagging behind the pace of 
industrial development, and it would appear that it can only be 
increased through improved yields. Nepomucky told the Agri- 
cultural Co-operatives’ Congress last February that the ruling 
industrial working class would continue to help the farmers only 
in return for satisfactory food supplies. At the same time, the late 
President Gottwald’s message to this Congress warned against 
the use of harsh measures in persuading farmers of the benefits 
of co-operative farming as practised in Czechoslovakia. 

In conformity with similar developments in industry, Czecho- 
slovak agriculture has been placed under the control of a number 
of new economic Ministries: the Ministry of Agriculture proper, 
the Ministry of Forests, the Bulk Buying Ministry, and the 
Ministry of State Farms. All these new economic authorities have 
been set up since September 1951, replacing other bodies such 
as the Directorate of State Farms, which was alleged to have been 
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permeated by Slansky’s agents. The setting up of these Ministries 
has led to a certain degree of centralization, but the abolition of 
intermediate administrative bodies hitherto accountable only to 
the Ministry of Agriculture has thrown more work on to local 
government officials. Nosek, Minister of the Interior, complained 
at the Communist Party Conference in December 1952 that 25 per 
cent of the staff of District National Committees had to concern 
themselves with agricultural matters. It remains to be seen 
whether the number of economic Ministries will now be reduced 
in accordance with latest Soviet practice. 


COLLECTIVIZATION AND MECHANIZATION 


Originally the main emphasis had been placed on the purely 
co-operative aspect of communal work, and in 1950 many villages 
had adopted the basic type of co-operative, which merely implied 
the joint execution of certain seasonal tasks such as sowing, 
ploughing, and reaping, and the temporary pooling of the necessary 
equipment. But this was only a first step, and soon the authorities 
began to urge farmers to proceed from mere co-operation to 
socialist farming by ploughing up field boundaries and pooling all 
resources, including livestock, now to be housed in communal 
cowsheds and pig-sties. The ‘highest type’ co-operatives, where 
all these conditions have been fulfilled and where members’ 
income is reckoned exclusively on a basis of ‘working units’ (i.e., 
units of work done for the co-operative), approximate to the 
officially acclaimed pattern of Soviet collective farms and are co- 
operatives in name alone. The extent of land farmed by co- 
operatives with ploughed-up field boundaries has increased as 
follows: 


Date Agricultural Land Arable Land 
31 December 1950 1,134,393 hectares! 816,095 hectares 
31 December 1951 1,305,610 hectares 971,350 hectares 
31 December 1952 2,598,073 hectares 1,859,987 hectares 


1; hectare =2°471 acres. 


In February 1953 these co-operatives tilled nearly 38 per cent of 
the country’s whole area of agricultural land. 

The part played by co-operatives in animal husbandry increased 
proportionately. Co-operatives with ploughed-up field boundaries 
held the following percentages of the national livestock totals in 


1950-52: 
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1950 1951 1952 
Per cent of total 

Cattle 12 14°5 33°8 
Dairy cows 11'S 13°6 32°4 
Pigs II 17 se | 
Sows 11°8 19°6 39°7 
Sheep 9°8 21°5 39°7 
Hens 11°8 13°8 30°! 


Co-operatives of all types numbered 5,115 at the end of 1950, 
6,126 at the end of 1951, and 8,558 at the end of 1952. It is obvious 
that during 1952 collectivization had made considerable progress. 
Out of approximately 14,000 villages in Czechoslovakia 8,558 now 
have a co-operative, and 66 per cent of the total number of co- 
operatives have progressed to the higher type, involving the 
pooling of all resources. In 1951 only 48 per cent of co-operatives 
had reached that stage, but by the end of 1952 these higher types 
controlled 230,000 former holdings covering 2,000,000 hectares of 
agricultural land. 

It is interesting that collectivization has made comparatively 
little headway in the Olomouc and Hradec Kralove regions where 
high standards of scientific farming have prevailed for many 
decades. ‘The greatest progress, on the other hand, has been made 
in Slovakia, where in the past there was considerable hidden rural 
unemployment; almost 50 per cent of Slovakia’s agricultural land 
is now in the hands of co-operatives and State farms. 

Co-operatives and individual farmers depend on State tractor 
stations for their agricultural machines, and, as in the U.S.S.R., 
the tractor stations are the keystone of the agricultural system. In 
Czechoslovakia persuasion still has an important part to play in 
gaining farmers for the Government’s rural policy, and only suc- 
cessful utilization of machines will convince sceptics of the 
benefits of co-operation and collectivization. Large areas are 
needed to make full use of tractors and other machines, and the 
ploughing-up of field boundaries therefore represents an import- 
ant step in the development of a co-operative. The 256 tractor 
stations hold a virtual monopoly of all available machines and 
tractors and are under constant surveillance by the Party and 
Government authorities. 

In March 1952 a Decree was passed calling on tractor stations 
to improve their performance and instructing them to give 
absolute priority to work for co-operatives. ‘Throughout the year 
intensive training of station managers went on, directed by the 
Soviet expert A. F. Deviatkov, and apart from home-produced 
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tractors and implements an unspecified number of caterpillar 
tractors, 300 combine harvesters, about 1,000 quintuple share 
ploughs, 300 disc harrows for use with tractors, fifty-two beet 
combines, drying equipment, potato lifters, and other machines 
were imported from the U.S.S.R. According to the 1952 official 
harvest report, the work of tractor stations during the harvest 
improved by 25 per cent in comparison with 1951. Last year the 
degree of mechanization rose by 4 per cent to 31 per cent, and 
75°4 per cent of the work of tractor stations was done for co- 
operatives, as against 66-9 per cent in 1951. 

Despite these solid achievements criticism of tractor stations 
still continues. Maintenance is a sore point, and although Soviet 
forms of repair organization are being advocated the 1952 mainten- 
ance plan remained unfulfilled. Last autumn when all available 
tractors were needed in the fields 25 per cent of the national total 
was laid up for repairs. In his policy statement to the Communist 
Party Conference in December 1952 the late President Gottwald 
emphasized the importance of tractor stations, criticized mainten- 
ance work, and called for more suitable machinery. “This is a grave 
problem,’ he said; ‘only mechanization will enable us to improve 
yields and to cut down the number of workers at the same time. 
Without mechanization we cannot hope to establish the co- 
operatives on a permanent basis and to extend the co-operative 
movement.’ 


STATE FARMS 


Hitherto State farms have proved to be the weakest link in the 
agricultural system, and Premier Zapotocky has often chided 
them for running up huge deficits, overpaying workers, and wast- 
ing labour. The State farms had originally been intended to pro- 
vide an example of socialist agriculture which would set the highest 
standards to be emulated by co-operatives. In October 1952 
Zapotocky told an agricultural conference that ‘for the time being 
co-operatives had nothing to learn from State farms’. Apart from 
the poor labour morale of employees on State farms, they also 
suffer from a chronic manpower shortage. A labour recruiting 
drive in 1951 was a complete failure, and in 1952 State farms 
were faced with the problem of finding 3,000 new workers—with 
what success has yet to be announced. 

In the main these State farms are a product of the 1948 land 
reform under which about 800,000 hectares were allotted to them. 
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At present they cultivate about ro per cent of the total agricultural 
land. ‘Their primary duty is to provide the country with first-class 
seeds and to concentrate on meat production: they hold a virtual 
seed monopoly and in 1952 were expected to provide 18 per cent 
of the total delivery of livestock for slaughter. A special decree 
published in April 1952 told State farms to improve their work 
and to apply Soviet methods, and it would appear that their 
performance last year was better than in 1951. 

Nevertheless, the State farms still fail to show any signs of 
operating without considerable financial deficits, and this year the 
authorities seem to have decided that the time has come for whole- 
sale reorganization and more thorough introduction of Soviet 
practice. As a pilot scheme the State farm in Litkov in Western 
Bohemia has been refashioned as an exact copy of a Soviet 
sovkhoz, and favourable results have been reported. Last February 
State farms were separated from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
placed under a Ministry of their own; but as the Soviet Ministry 
of State Farms was merged with the Ministry of Agriculture in the 
reorganization of the Soviet Government after Stalin’s death, its 
Czechoslovak counterpart may not enjoy a long life if the Soviet 
example is again to be followed. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


Although the Czechoslovak planning authorities seem to have 
abandoned the hope of growing enough grain to cover the country’s 
needs, considerable efforts have been made to secure sufficient 
supplies of home-produced meat. In the second half of 1951 the 
meat supply position was critical and meat rations had to be cut 
drastically. Shortages of trained workers and of fodder were 
described as the main causes of the crisis, and in March 1952 a 
special Government resolution laid down precise targets for 1952, 
together with the means of achieving them. Special stress was 
placed on the emulation of Soviet methods and on communal 
stabling of livestock in co-operatives. State farms were called upon 
to make a particular effort. The total number of cows was to be in- 
creased by 150,000 and that of sheep by 246,000 by the end of 
ig52, and although quarterly economic reports in June and Sep- 
tember complained of shortfalls in the planned totals, it was 
announced at the end of the year that the targets set in March had 
been reached, and that in the case of pigs the planned total had 
been exceeded by 16 per cent. 
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DEFICIENCIES AND DIFFICULTIES 


A Congress of Agricultural Co-operatives met in Prague in 
February 1953 to discuss and approve a draft model statute for 
co-operatives. Many shortcomings of farming in general and co- 
operatives in particular were criticized during the debate, and the 
hope was expressed that the draft statute, ‘modelled on the best 
experience of Soviet collective farms and leading Czechoslovak 
co-operatives’, would heip to eliminate them. Executives and 
accountants have failed to come up to the required standards in 
many co-operatives, and existing training courses for officials and 
foremen are to be extended. There are constant complaints of 
pilfering and petty thieving by members of co-operatives and State 
farm workers. The inefficiency of many co-operatives is ascribed 
to their failure to recruit medium farmers, whose expert knowledge 
is badly needed. Above all co-operators are blamed for devoting 
too much attention to their private household plots, now limited 
to half a hectare. 

The Communist policy of draining surplus manpower from the 
countryside, although successful in countries such as Rumania or 
Bulgaria where more than 70 per cent of the population had 
earned its living from the land before the war, has been carried too 
far in industrial Czechoslovakia. Whereas 33 per cent of Czecho- 
slovaks depended on the land for their livelihood in 1938, today 
this proportion has been reduced to approximately 20 per cent. 
As a result agriculture is suffering from labour shortage, par- 
ticularly in Bohemia and Moravia. The plight of State farms has 
already been described, but the gravest development is the 
desertion of the land by young people. Industrial wages are more 
attractive, and despite constant exhortations by Youth League 
leaders young people appear to have lost all interest in the land. 
Agriculture Minister Nepomucky informed the Co-operatives’ 
Congress last February that young people (aged sixteen to nine- 
teen) formed only 2-5 per cent of the membership of co-operatives 
in Bohemia and Moravia and 6-8 per cent in Slovakia. He par- 
ticularly criticized their reluctance to take up the unpopular work 


of cowhands and pig-keepers. Periodical calls for volunteer labour | 





to help with seasonal tasks are accepted as part of the normal state | 


of affairs. 

The Communist Party Conference held in December of last 
year also produced a crop of criticisms. Nosek, Minister of the 
Interior, described the effects of insufficient control of agriculture 
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on the part of local government authorities: hostile elements, 
labelled ‘kulaks’, were free to indulge in harmful activities ranging 
from negligence to outright sabotage such as wilful damage to 
machines and rick burning; huge quantities of sugar beet, potatoes, 
and straw had been left to rot in the fields; and, worst of all, many 
local officials and village Party units had had to be purged during 
1952 for their opposition to collectivization. 

Krosnar, Minister of Bulk Buying, speaking at the same Con- 
ference, said that insufficient attention had been paid to the 
cultivation of vegetables and industrial crops and that in some 
parts of the country the bulk buying plan had not been imple- 
mented because deliveries had not been taken in hand in good 
time. ‘Transport difficulties, caused mainly by the chronic shortage 
of rolling stock, had impeded deliveries, the whole bulk buying 
system was too expensive, and costs would have to be reduced. 
Nevertheless the bulk buying plan for 1952 had been fulfilled even 
though its targets had exceeded those of 1951 by 17 per cent. 


DELIVERIES TO THE STATE 


The model statute approved in February 1953 as valid for all 
co-operatives stresses the absolute priority of deliveries to the 
State, and the same principle governs the State’s relationship with 
individual farmers. Heavy penalties have been imposed in many 
cases of individual farmers who had failed to meet their 
quotas, and new rationing regulations introduced in January 
1952 inflicted serious disadvantages for failure to fulfil delivery 
obligations. Members of co-operatives and tenants of agricultural 
land exceeding half a hectare were classed as self-suppliers and 
deprived of the basic food ration, with the exception of sugar. 
In reply to complaints that in many cases a farmer could not hope 
to feed his family and meet his delivery quotas from the proceeds 
of half a hectare, it was pointed out that he could improve his 
opportunities by joining a co-operative where he would be dealt 
with according to his work. 

The issue of sugar and clothing coupons to farmers and members 
of co-operatives is invariably conditional on their fulfilment of all 
delivery obligations. When co-operatives default all their members 
are penalized. ‘This policy has led to a change in attitude, and the 
view of a woman delegate to the 1953 Co-operatives’ Congress is 
worth quoting:* ‘As long as we could get away with anything and 

* Zemedelske Noviny (farmers’ daily), 13 February 1953. 
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it made no difference whether the co-operative’s contractual 
obligations were met or not, our people just shrugged their 
shoulders. But when we were given no sugar coupons for a whole 
month, when we saw that the authorities insisted on the implemen- 
tation of contracts, people began to farm better.’ It must, however, 
be borne in mind that a free market exists where rationed goods 
can be bought freely at much higher prices. 

The Minister of Bulk Buying announced a reorganization of the 
bulk buying system to the National Assembly in November 1952: 
the old system, under which delivery contracts had been concluded 
between farmers and co-operatives on the one hand and the State, 
represented by local officials, on the other, had resulted in ‘egali- 
tarian practices, favouritism, and leniency towards kulaks’. As 
from January 1953 the Soviet system, introduced in the U.S.S.R. 
in 1940, would be applied: contracts would be replaced by com- 
pulsory State deliveries based on delivery norms and yield aver- 
ages worked out according to districts. Individual quotas would 
be allocated in accordance with the type and extent of land under 
cultivation. 


THE RESULTS: FOOD PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 

Official statistics on the whole paint a favourable picture of 
results achieved. In 1951 agricultural production increased by 
6 per cent compared with 1950 and 12,000 tons of bread grain were 
harvested in excess of plan. Sugar beet and potato yields were un- 
satisfactory, and the production of feeding crops was 1-3 per cent 
below its target. Consequently bulk buying of cattle and pigs for 
slaughter failed to reach the 1950 level. Higher targets were 
nevertheless set for 1952—production was to be increased by 15 
per cent, bulk buying by 17 per cent, and the livestock production 
resolution already mentioned called for increases in numbers of 
livestock, production of feeding crops, and average weights of 
animals for slaughter. 

The 1952 Plan Report gave no overall figure for any increase in 
agricultural production, but stated that the provisions of the 
livestock production resolution had been met and that the harvest 
of grain, potatoes, flax, and hemp had been better than in 1951. 
Harvesting had been completed earlier, and production targets of 
wheat and oats had been exceeded. Yield improvements compared 
with 1951 were: wheat, 5-1 per cent; barley, 3-8 per cent; oats, 
8-3 per cent; potatoes, 7-6 per cent. The livestock bulk buying 
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result improved by 10 per cent as against 1951 (in the case of 
porkers by 23 per cent) and the following percentages of planned 
average live weights of livestock for slaughter were recorded in the 
report: beef cattle, 98 per cent; calves for veal, 93 per cent; 
porkers, 91 per cent. The socialist sector (co-operatives and State 
farms) supplied 27 per cent of grain, 52 per cent of oleagenous 
crops, II per cent of potatoes, 30 per cent of beef cattle, 47 per 
cent of porkers, and 18 per cent of poultry delivered to the State 
in 1952. 

Although the 1952 Plan Report records improvements, par- 
ticularly in livestock production and grain yields, the year’s bulk 
buying plan of leguminous and oleagenous crops, potatoes, sugar 
beet, vegetables, hops, fruit, and particularly of milk and eggs 
remained unfulfilled. 

The 1952 sugar beet harvest was a disaster of the first magnitude 
in view of the importance of sugar exports to the Czechoslovak 
economy. The sugar beet harvest was the worst for thirty years, 
the sugar content of the beet being 6-5 per cent below plan, so that 
only 13 kg instead of the planned 15 kg of sugar could be produced 
from 100 kg of beet. Only 64 per cent of the yield target had been 
fulfilled. ‘This failure was due to delays in sowing and singling, 
insufficient application of Soviet methods, and non-implementa- 
tion of the sugar beet spring sowing plan. As a result the sugar 
ration has had to be cut severely in 1953 and the sweet ration has 
been completely abolished. Although Czechoslovakia offered to 
export sugar at the Moscow Economic Conference in April 1952, 
her sugar exports last year totalled only about 20 per cent of a good 
pre-war year. 

At the 1952 Party Conference it was announced that in com- 
parison with 1937 the production of meat, yields of grain, and 
totals of pigs and sheep had risen during 1952. But no details of 
the rate of improvement were given, and it was admitted that 
production of eggs and milk, yields of roots and feeding crops, and 
numbers of cattle, dairy cows, and hens were below pre-war levels. 

Czechoslovak spokesmen claim that the pre-war level of agri- 
cultural production is being maintained, but it would appear that 
too much is being expected from the individual farmer, who is 
given none of the incentives such as tax relief and priority in the 
use of machinery which are so liberally showered on co-operatives. 
Although shortages in supplies are attributed to the improved 
living standards of the working class, bringing with them a 
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corresponding growth of demand, the fact remains that food is 
rationed in Czechoslovakia today, although rationing by price 
rather than by coupons seems to be the latest policy. The claim 
of maintaining pre-war production levels seems hollow in view of 
continued rationing, especially when it is remembered that post- 
war population moves and territorial adjustments decreased the 
number of mouths to be fed in Czechoslovakia by some 20 per 
cent. 

In spite of statistics, it is officially admitted that Czechoslovakia 
cannot produce enough to feed her population, although before the 
war she was self-sufficient to a considerable degree. In 1937 food 
accounted for 13 per cent of all imports; the comparable figure for 
1951 is 29 per cent. ‘The most important aspect of this develop- 
ment is Czechoslovakia’s reliance on food imports from the 
U.S.S.R. and the other People’s Democracies: in 1952 more food 
was imported than ever before, and 48 per cent of the country’s 
wheat requirements, 7 per cent of lard, 5 per cent of meat, 39 per 
cent of poultry, 25 per cent of butter, and 14 per cent of egg needs 
were covered by imports from the Eastern bloc. Both in 1951 and 
1952 the U.S.S.R. exported about 1 million tons of grain to 
Czechoslovakia, and last January Premier Zapotocky* told the 
National Front that ‘without the U.S.S.R. the country would have 
to do without bread and flour for nearly half the year’. In 1952 
Soviet supplies of butter accounted for fully nine-tenths of butter 
imports, and the raw material requirements of the fat-producing 
industry were entirely covered by imports from the Eastern bloc, 
including China. 

It is, in fact, obvious that today Czechoslovakia depends on the 
U.S.S.R. for a large proportion of her food, and although it would 
be rash to claim that this has been the aim of Czechoslovak plan- 
ning, it has been one of its results and represents probably the most 
important factor in the Sovietization of the Czechoslovak economy. 
Its importance as an incentive to do everything humanly possible 
to fulfil industrial delivery obligations towards the U.S.S.R. 


cannot be underestimated. 
J. A. 


10n 21 March 1953 Zapotocky was elected President. 
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